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Geoffrey Day's house is stamped with black circles burnt
by the heated bottoms of drinking-cups, so that it looks like
"an envelope that had passed through innumerable Post
Offices/' The bloodstain slowly soaking through the floor
of the room where Tess has murdered Alec gives the ceiling
below the appearance of "a gigantic Ace of Hearts." Of
course, by themselves these queer images might merely
surprise and disturb, but they rest securely on the accumula-
tion of soberly observed facts with which he builds up his
scene, and just colour them with that imaginative light
which stamps the scene on our mental eye. By itselfm "the
parting on the head of hair" might seem only a conceit;
by themselves all the facts about the old man on the road
would create a picture, solid enough but commonplace. It
is the combination of the two, which makes it unforgettable.
This method of telling the story in pictures brings with
it two advantages. It is by these means that Hardy is able
to establish the atmosphere of his world so quickly and so
certainly. We do not have to pick it up by hints. We are
taken there and shown exactly what it looks like. At once
we see how it differs from any other world. Secondly, it
helps to keep our interest engaged. First we see the scene,
but for a moment we are in suspense as to what is its import.
"Who are these people ?" we ask ourselves. "Why are they
in this place?" Our curiosity is excited and we read on to
find out the answer to the riddle. This is the old-fashioned
method of telling a tale employed by adventure-story
writers, but it is none the worse for that. So many sophisti-
cated artists scorn these simple arts, and, in consequence,
their books do not excite our interest easily. We have, as the
saying is, to make an effort "to get into them." Hardy, like
Shakespeare, does not disdain the tools of the popular writer
when composing a serious work of art. As a result, he makes
the best of both worlds. We can read his books both in order
to get a profound experience and also for the pleasure of